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A French View of American Literature. 


In a recent issue of the Revue des Deux Mondes, Mme. Th. 
Bentzon presents a very intelligent and elaborate review of 
Mr. Stedman’s ‘ Poets of America.’ The writer has availed 
herself of the reviewer's privilege, and while the article 
is, for the most part, a mere abstract and summary of the 
book, there is a running commentary of criticism interwoven 
into the text. The spirit animating this criticism can only 
be characterized as essentially French. Mme. Bentzon is 
an unusually thoughtful, careful and intelligent writer. No 
other French critic is so deeply read in our literature, and 
none has striven with more conscientious devotion and 
purity of purpose to make the tendencies of American 
thought and the character of modern American literature 
known in France. But neither the keenness of her intel- 
ligence nor the breadth of her sympathy has freed her from 
the trammels of French prejudice. While deprecating the 
obstinate tenacity with which opinion, once made, becomes 
fixed and unalterable in France, this writer herself gives re- 
peated proof of the national incapacity for flexibility of judg- 
ment. Her strictures on the dulness and monotony of our 
civilization, on the want of a fixed national type, and the 
consequent impossibility of our producing a national litera- 
ture, are of a piece with the tissue of the usual loosely- 
woven Gallic misconceptions. 

The Frenchman has formed four opinions upon America. 
He calls them opinions ; we know them to be errors. The 
first of these is that the whole of the American population is 
engaged in a desperate and prolonged struggle with the un- 
subdued forces of nature which surround us. The second 
is that we are so heterogeneous a mixture of races that we 
can never attain either a race or a national homogeneity. 
This group of opinions also includes the fact that the pour- 
ing in upon us of the vast sea of emigration subjects us to 
fresh inundations of new customs and moral standards, and 
keeps us in a perpetual condition of unrest and disintegra- 
tion. The third belief is an absolutely unalterable one— 
that we are essentially utilitarian, material, industrial, and 
therefore doomed to eternal sterility in the arts. And the 
fourth is like unto it—that, being incapable of artistic pro- 
duction, we are equally deficient in artistic standards of taste 
and criticism. Such are the crude, boyish conceptions of 
the Frenchman, and of the foreigner generally, concerning 
America and American civilization. He perpetuates these 
conceptions as a kind of fetish for hisimagination. America 
still remains as the playground of his ignorance, wherein he 
can turn intellectual somersaults. Nothing, indeed, short 
of the gigantic in nature and in finance, and the mongrel and 
material in man, can interest him as a pointof view. Mme. 
Bentzon openly shares her countrymen’s preferences for the 
above facile summary. In questioning whether, in litera- 


ture, our position will ever cease to be affected by English 
models, and attain to the dignity of a self-creative attitude, 
she confesses, while recognizing in Mr. Stedman the most 
Optimistic of prophets, that she herself cannot entirely be- 
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lieve in the universality of a literature founded on an im- 
ported language, and nourished by the sentiments and tradi- 
tions which belong to many races united and merged in a 
foreign land. She doubts the possible harmonizing of all 
the discordant elements in our rapidly growing population. 
She would always expect to find the good sense and moral 
rectitude of the Englishman, the depth and the tenderness of 


the German, French wit, and Spanish passion. The national 
character, she finds, still remains incomplete, as its literature 
is still lacking in those qualities which make the creative 
work of Italy Italian, and the products of the French mind 
typically French. 

To Mme. Bentzon, and to those who in our own country 
maintain that we are not and never will be a nation, denying 
the existence of any quality more distinctive in our litera- 
ture than a certain originality due to new surroundings, I 
take the liberty to presenta few pregnant facts. While it 
cannot be denied that we are and shali always be more 
or less a mongrel—a mixture of races and of peoples—one 
condition of .our ethnological aspect has not been sufficiently 
dwelt upon. The New England type is the most perfected 
and crystallized type in America. It has had both the 
moulding of time and the chiselling of experience to fashion 
features which, while they bear a more or less vague resem- 
blance to their English prototypes, are yet recognized the 
world over as possessing a very distinct and different charac- 
er. Even Mme. Bentzon admits that the most inexperienced 
eye can detect the difference between an Englishman and an 
American. This difference has become fixed in a type; and 
this most completely crystallized form of American phys- 
ical products is the one which, from its persistence and 
completeness, imposes its characteristics upon all others. 
What quality is it which makes the German, after a few 
years’ residence here, adopt American ways, American habits 
of life and thought, as does the Englishman, the Irishman, 
the Norwegian, the Swede? It is not alone our institutions, 
nor our politics, nor our scenery, nor our schools which 
work the miracle. There is a more subtle reason still. It is 
that there exists an original, pronounced and recognizable 
American type, one which has been created by the country, 
and which therefore is suited to it—to its necessities, its 
demands and its laws. Itis the power and the permanence 
of this type which is unconsciously but imperiously imposed 
upon every newly-landed emigrant on our shores. We 
Americanize the whole man—his speech, his life, his mind, 
his aspirations. It is because of this Americanizing power 
that the great ocean of emigration which pours in upon us 
does not affect us as the European believes it does. Itis a 
sea that washes, but does not overwhelm, the land. It is 
for this reason also that the foreign admixture is not more 
perceptible. The foreigner is absorbed and assimilated, or 
he remains forever an alien—like the Chinese. Fereign cus- 
toms, habits, language, neither affect nor influence us. It 
is the American who influences and imposes, just as in the 
case of language, German, Swedish and French lose them- 
selves in our native English tongue. These facts ought to 
be proof enough that at least a national type exists. It can- 
not be argued away. It is a type which is neither English, 
nor German, nor French. It is American—a new man, 
made, if you please, out of several old ones, but still an en- 
tirely new person in the family of nations. In action, in 
statesmanship, in military achievement, this type has found 
its embodiment in such men as Lincoln and Grant. Could 
these great men ever be mistaken for other than Americans ? 

If a national type exists, why not a national literature ? 
Could ‘ The Biglow Papers’ or ‘ The Heathen Chinee’ or 
‘ The Scarlet Letter’ have been written in Australia, for in- 
stance, or in New Zealand? And yet if our literature be 
only a continuation of English literature, why should Eng- 
land’s other colonies be so sterile and unproductive? Nat- 
ure in Australia is as august and varied, the incidents of the 
colony’s career have been as full of adventure ; yet where are 
her western idyls, her eastern nest of poets, her Cables of the 
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South and her Howellses of the North? Something which 
corresponds to a common nationality, to a common senti- 
ment, to unity of interests, and to the vast and complex 
machinery of a great people’s moral and intellectual demands, 
can alone account for the spontaneous outburst in song and 
fiction which America, and America only of all the English- 
speaking countries save Great Britain, has witnessed in the 
past century. And therefore we turn to Mr. Stedman and 
follow his star of prophecy as it beckons us on to the advent 
of a richer and fuller development of our national literature. 
ANNA BowMAN Dopp. 


Reviews 
‘‘ Representative Poems of Living Poets.” * 

Mr. LATHROP, in his thoughtful introduction to the vol- 
ume whose title stands at the head of this article, tells us 
that ‘ living poets, who are human in their moods, as well as 
in the imperfections of their art, would be greatly benefited 
and encouraged if we treated them to a share of the effusive 
generosity which we bestow on those whose tuneful lips are 
dust, and the echoes of their last chanting are mingled with 
the winds.’ These are timely words and well said. We do 
treat our poets with scant courtesy. Too often we read their 
work, as we read our neighbor's character, with a view to 
its imperfections, and we chuckle inwardly when we find an 
awkwardness, a faulty line, or a slip. While our heroes live, 
we misplace the chaplets ; give the crowns to the startling 
and pushing, and deny them to the worthy, whom we reward 
after death, as we reward our virtuous neighbors, with hand- 
some monuments. The poet who is but ‘ pyramidally extant’ 
has ceased to trouble us with his weaknesses. His vices are 
not pushed under our noses. His virtues shine with washed 
faces. He survives only in his best ; and, as the best poets 


alone survive, the chances are few that any given village in a 
rural neighborhood will furnish even one spirit strong enough 


to compete with the select ones of the venerable brotherhood 
who are dead. When we match the poet of the daily jour- 
nals with the fittest survivals of the past, the test is too 
severe. The measure of our village Miltons is seldom that 
of the English Milton. But must we starve them for that 
reason, or kill them? There is no harm, th®ugh many 
editors think there is, in letting the poet compete in the 
market in whatever way he can, and for whatever prize he 
sees. Some shall find a welcome at the busy front, and 
some may haunt the meadows, if they will—melancholy 
mad, if they choose. 

Most of the seventy writers quoted in this handsome vol- 
ume of representative poets have survived thrice a quinquen- 
nium, and some twice that. But they are alive still—alive 
all over. Holmes and Whittier and Lowell, Tennyson and 
Browning and Matthew Arnold, are bound up among our 
immortals. In this volume they have been permitted to 
paint their own portraits in their own way: Some have done 
this in so felicitous a manner that the features will be recog- 
nized everywhere ; some, with not so sure a hand for the 
reality, have made themselves as they would like to be seen. 
They have reversed the wish of the poet : 

O wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see oursel’s as others see us ! 

Of this latter class, however, is zo¢ Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, whose four poems represent four of the best poetical 
qualities—imagination, as in ‘ The Chambered Nautilus ;’ 
humor, with a touch of pathos, in ‘ The Last Leaf ;’ spirit 
and vigor in ‘ Old Ironsides ;’ and, in ‘ the Voiceless ’— 
well, ‘that is for remembrance.’ Lowell, too, has made a 
felicitous choice, where choice was not easy, the wealth was 
so abundant. But we would not do without ‘ The Courtin’,’ 
* The Present Crisis,’ or ‘ What is so rare as a day in June ?’ 
The extract from the ‘Commemorative Ode’ is too brief. 


* Representative Poems of Living Poets, American and English. Edited by 
= ama ne Leonard Gilder. With an Introduction by George Parsons Lathrop. $5. 
ew York: Cassell & Co. 
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Many will be surprised at the Tennysonian selection ; but 
most will find enjoyment enough in Browning's choice, which 
includes ‘ Caliban upon Setebos,’ ‘ Clive,’ ‘ Saul,’ and ‘A 
Forgiveness.’ Whittier’s favorites seein to be ‘ The Slaves 
of Martinique,’ ‘The Pageant,’ ‘The Two Angels,’ and 
that most delicious poem, ‘ My Playmate.’ 

In the whole volume, indeed, there is rarely a poem which 
fails to give us something like the writer’s best. H. M, 
Alden opens the volume with ‘ The Magic Mirror,’ a gem 
in its way ; William Winter closes it with ‘ Fidele,’ which 
is tender at once and strong. T. B. Aldrich selects nothing 
inferior, and the volume is fortunate in having him so near 
the head of the alphabet. He has a quick judgment anda 
sure hand. George H. Boker gets a full choice and plenty 
of room, and he has aright to all he wants ; for his work is, 
in dramatic quality, of the best America has produced. 
The ‘ Countess Laura’ is worthy to stand with the best of 
its kind in modern English blank verse. What a man he 
was in his day !—and what a pity that Philadelphia had 
no vigorous review to put him where he belonged! Austin 
Dobson is among the most graceful of the later English 
school, finding in Europe’s south-western peninsula, how- 
ever, more inspiration than in staid and parochial England. 
How many good things France has done for England in the 
way of song ; how many bad things in the way of drama! 
The sweet, homelike and airy lightness of French and 
Spanish country-life, which Longfellow and our earlier trav- 
ellers discovered, is rediscovered in the songs which have 
already found their echoes in England and America, and 
we shall be none the worse for the travels. Less airy but 
more surely an Englishman is Edmund Gosse, whose ‘ Lying 
in the Grass’ is a rural picture of real beauty. From Mat- 
thew Arnold is taken ‘ The Forsaken Merman ’—too brief a 
selection, but perfect of its kind—a poem that comes out of 
Germany and the Middle Ages. He should have added 
* Marguerite’ and at least a dozen shorter songs, if room 
could not be spared for the longer. Of the poets who rarely 
write, T. W. Higginson makes a sound selection from his 
own work. If one of his out-of-door papers had been 
rhymed, it would find a worthy place here. Mrs. Elizabeth 
Stoddard presents some excellent blank verse such as seems 
to flourish in the family. This is but a part of her contri- 
bution, all of which is characteristic and good. C. P. Cranch 
opens his choice with ‘The Bobolink, which contains his 
best fancy with a touch of his characteristic humor ; and 
both fancy and humor play on a background of serious 
thought. H.C. Bunner could not go astray in his charm- 
ing ‘ Airs from Arcady.’ It is the airiest of verse. With 
so quick a sense of music and beauty, he may safely sing : 

My guide is but the stir to song 
That tells me I can not go wrong, 
Or clear or dark the pathway be 
Upon the road to Arcady. 

Mary Mapes Dodge has chosen her more serious verses. 
She is best when she is breeziest, and that is nearly always. 
She has cheered the young of this generation as few writers 
have, and is sure of an immortal youth. But here she has 
gone down into her deeper moods, which also are sweet-and 
healthful. Mrs. A. W. Rollins is at her best in ‘ The Differ 
ence’ and ‘ Indian Summer.’ R. W. Gilder strikes into the 
more passionate song of southern Europe, feeling, perhaps, 
the reaction, which belongs to these days, against a cooler 
musical atmosphere. G. P. Lathrop is lyrically strong m 
‘ Keenan’s Charge,’ among otherthings. This is as good as 
the best. Miss Edith Thomas shows not only delicacy but 
strength of thought, and a vigor which puts her near Mrs. 
Jackson. Mr. Howells chooses‘ The Pilot's Story’ among 
other poems, and it is certainly one of his best pieces m 
hexameter. Paul H. Hayne shows well in various songs—@ 
most musical, most poetical, most promising and promise 
fulfilling singer, with Southern feeling under the restraint of 
Northern art. R. H. Stoddard, who is more deeply touched 
with true poetic feeling than most of his fellows, and has4 
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heart responsive in verse to whatever is human, gives one of 
his most delicate and natural touches in ‘ The Flower of Love 
Lies Bleeding.’ His energetic democracy is shown well in 
his Horatian ode to Lincoln. His contribution is of four 
pieces only. 1t should have been much larger. Walt Whit- 
man’s is excellent, and characteristic of his rough strength. 
And so we might go on ; but the list is long—three hun- 
dred poems. It is a fair collection of the worthy song of liv- 
ing America and England. One might easily object to some 
of the poets whose names have gone in, and desire to see the 
names of some who have been left out ; but every reader 
will select for himself, and will have a choice of his own in 
‘the several poets ; and it may be a wiser one in many cases 
than the poets have made for him—and better than the 
critics might make. 





An Olden Time Series.* 

THE ambitious English enterprise of digesting, excerpt- 
ing and classifying the very miscellaneous contents of the 
old Gentleman's Magazine has met with a response in this 
country. Mr. Henry M. Brooks has found in the old New 
England newspapers a true treasure-trove of quaint and cu- 
rious reminiscences of the past, which, like a skilful angler, 
he is now engaged in fishing out of ‘ the dark backward and 
abysm of time,’ and recovering from ultimate destruction. 
Much of its intensest life was compressed within the rims of 
the antique New England newspaper: its peculiar phrase- 
ology, its idiom, its idiosyncrasy were there held in solution, 
or had there hardened into those many-sided crystals which 
constituted the polyhedric New England character. Its 
curious limitations were there, too ; its diversions, its amuse- 
ments, sprawled in queer type and queerer illustration side 
by side with its sacred advertisements, its secular employ- 
ments, and its runaway slaves. Through it as through a 
telephone-tube penetrated the high shrill key of the early 
New England theology ; now and then the shriek of a burn- 
ing witch reverberated through the time-stained lines, and 
the whistle of the east wind mingled with the nasal hymnology 
of the times. A seeing eye and an attentive ear perceives 
all this and understands its value to the historian of man- 
ners. What appears the ‘set gray life’ and colorless phan- 
tasmagory of old New England times turns out to be a pict- 
ure richly colored with local tints ; the genius loci is by no 
means an intangible wraith destitute of limb and individual- 
ity ; innumerable evidences of flesh and blood breathe and 
blow through the vent-hole of the newspaper ; and we come 
to the conclusion, after looking over Mr. Brooks's attractive 
volumes, that old New England was alive, that it burned 
and throbbed as does the New England of to-day, that it 
was not a mere anatomy. inflated with desiccated air. 

Mr. Brooks’s first volume deals with the lottery mania 
once universal in New England, and points out how vast a 
réle \otteries have played in our national history. By their 
aid schools, colleges and charities were founded, bridges, 
roads and canals were constructed, cathedrals were and still 
are built. In ‘Days of the Spinning-Wheel’ are collected 
all sorts of curious items relating to our ancestral conditions 
—gathered about the spinning-wheel as the most sociable 
nucleus, and introduced to us in the midst of the old 
chairs, tall clocks, and warming-pans, the brass andirons 
and shovel and tongs, the open wood fire and the spindle- 
shanked harpsichords of the days ‘ before the Wah’ of the 
Revolution. 

Heigho! I grieve, I grieve 
For the good old days of Adam and Eve, 

But our grief need not be too poignant : here they are— 
these ‘ good old days ’—whirring in the musica] hum of the 
spinning-wheel, turning round and round in their fantastic 
fertility, revealing in the revolution swift glimpses of man- 
ners and customs, a many-colored:complex. Antiquarians 


—_-_——-— 4 

* Curiosities of the Old Lottery. Days of the Spinning-Wheel. Vols. 1-2 of the 
Olden Time Series. Selected ‘maa arranged by Henry M. Brooks. 50 cts. each. 
m+ Ticknor & Co. 
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must be thankful to Mr. Brooks for his sapping and mining 
among the hills of the past: the subterranean galleries he 
has opened are replete with amusement and instruction. 





An English View of Napoleon.* 


It 1s a striking proof of the vitality of the interest in the 
Napoleonic period that at this late day, in spite of the whole 
libraries that have been written on the subject, two new 
books should appear which treat of Napoleon’s character in 
such a manner as to have all the appearance of novelty. 
One of them was the book by Mr. Ropes, noticed in THE 
Critic of January oth, in which the author contended that 
Napoleon had a distinct purpose beyond the mere love of 
conquest—vzz.: to carry through Europe, whether under 
the guise of a republic or a monarchy, the principle of 
equality before the law. The other is a recent little volume 
by Prof. Seeley, of Cambridge, based upon the theory that 
Napoelon, while a man of great abilities, was yet a mere 
“ creature of circumstances,’ whose chief motive was a brutal 
love of power, and whose plan—so far as he had one—was 
simply the conquest of England, in accordance with the 
traditional animosity which then existed between the two 
countries. It is impossible to conceive of two views of the 
same man more completely at variance, and both of them 
are argued in a most ingenious and entertaining manner. 

Prof. Seeley’s little book is a rare instance of the conden- 
sation of thought which can only be acquired by scholastic 
habits and mental discipline. About two-thirds of it is a 
rapid summary, slightly enlarged from the article in ‘ The 
Encyclopedia Britannica,’ of the chief events in Napoleon's’ 
life, in which ‘ everything is subordinated to clearness and 
unity,’ and in which ‘ the battles are not only not described 
but not even narrated ; they are merely registered.’ The 
remaining third is a closely reasoned essay upon ‘ Napoleon’s 
Place in History ’—what his plans were, how far he was 
favored by circumstances, what he was in himself, and 
whether he should be considéred asuccess orafailure. The 
keynote of the whole book is found in the phrase that 
Napoleon was ‘ the greatest foreign enemy in the history of 
England.’ There can be no doubt that at the height of his 
power, in.1812, Napoleon was—in Prof. Seeley’s words— 
‘the astonishment and terror of the world.” Above all he 
was the terror of England ; and to an entire generation of 
Englishmen he was an object of mingled fear and hatred. 
The tradition of this feeling still survives among all classes 
in England, and in a measure disqualifies them from passing 
an impartial judgment upon Napoleon. The author of 
“Ecce Homo’ would doubtless deny the existence of any 
such feeling in his own mind, and it is evident that he has 
endeavored to treat his subject with the same cold analysis 
that he would apply to the character of Hannibal or Scipio, . 
or any other purely historical character, in no way connected 
with the history of England. If he has not altogether suc- 
ceeded in this, yet his essay is full of profound thought and 
deserves the most careful consideration, at the same time 
that it is most attractive as a piece of well-sustained reason- 
ing. It is difficult to summarize his argument, which is 
itself the very quintessence of condensation ; but it is inter- 
esting to note a few of his more prominent points. 

As to Napoleon’s place in history, he says that ‘ the series 
of Napoleon’s successes is absolutely the most marvellous in 
history. .-. . Hannibal inherited a position royal in all 
but the name ; Cesar inherited an eminent position in a 
great empire. But Napoleon, who rose as high as any of 
them, began life as an obscure provincial, almost as a man 
without a country. It is this marve]lousness which paraly- 
zes our judgment. We seem to see at once a genius beyond 
all estimate, a unique character, and a fortune utterly unac- 
countable. There can, indeed, be no question that the per- 
sonality and the fortune were both alike surprising.’ And 





* A Short History of Napoleon the First. By John Robert Seeley. $1.50. Boston: 
oberts Bros. 
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the author then proceeds to separate the factors and deter- 
mine how much was due to each. Asa result of his analysis 
he gives the greater weight to the factorof fortune. ‘ Revo- 
lutionary times afford the occasion of exceptional careers, 
and if Napoleon’s career was not only exceptional but ab- 
solutely unique, it was because the French Revolution was 
also unique.’ ‘In the quality, as well as in the quantity of 
his performance, we may trace the working of circumstances. 
By circumstances he was shaped as well as favored.’ In 
character he was the embodiment of ‘ lawlessness and vio- 
lence,’ unscrupulous and devoid of morality. It is admitted 
that ‘ modern France dates from the Consulate ;’ that all her 
national institutions were then not merely revised, but con- 
structed anew ; and that all this was done under Napoleon’s 
direction. Yet such great works as the Code are brushed 
aside as having been done ‘in the main by committees of 
experts,’ and done at that time, not because Napoleon was 
enlightened, but because the epoch was favorable—again the 
theory of circumstances, not of personality. His plan and 
purpose in life are ascribed, as before stated, simply to the 
long-standing enmity between England and France. ‘ His 
aim was to fight out this great quarrel,’ but failing in a direct 
attack on England—in consequence partly of the genius of 
Nelson and partly of the coalition which England formed 
against him—he conceived the idea of conquering Europe 
merely as a preliminary to the conquest of England. In 
this ‘ wild crusade’ he failed, thereby making not only a 
colossal failure of his own life, but ‘ causing France to lose 
in the atttempt all the dear-bought conquests of the Revolu- 
tion.’ As thus forcibly presented, certainly this view of Na- 
poleon is in a measure novel. No one but an Englishman 
could do it full justice. Yet it would be rash to say it is 
not largely justified by the facts. 

As a final estimate of Napoleon we know of nothing better 
than the following extract : 

All these considerations taken together show that Napoleon’s 
career, though the most extraordinary on record, does not differ 
in kind from other great careers, but only in degree ; that we 
need not regard it superstitiously, as though either fate were 
specially interested in it, or poaoves +e more than mere genius— 
some supernatural valor and wisdom—were displayedinit. The 
explanation of the enormous scale of magnitude which prevails 
in this career is to be found in the French Revolution and in the 
turn which it had taken. An unprecedented convulsion made 
the waves run high, and it so happened that all the wild forces 
and passions let loose in the Revolution had converted themselves 
into military force. An unparalleled army was created, and was 
then handed over, along with the government of a great European 
state, into the hands of a consummate military specialist and a 
most energetic character. He wielded this weapon with abso- 
lute control, and the result was a series of gigantic military en- 
terprises, conducted always ably, but for the most part also reck- 
lessly, and resulting in some prodigious triumphs, and then in a 
- series of still more prodigious disasters. 





The Scriptures for Young Readers.* 


TuatT for all practical purposes, for the needs of daily 
life, and especially for the instruction of the young, the 
Bible might be greatly improved by judicious condensation 
and omission, has long been admitted. Indeed, the want 
of such a revision and abridgment is so manifest, that it is 
surprising it has not more frequently been undertaken. 
Doubtless a superstitious reverence for the sacred book, 
and a fear of incurring some imaginary malediction for add- 
ing to or taking from its contents, have kept many from a 
task for which they were quite competent. But we are glad 
at-last to note the appearance of a volume which seems to 
meet the requirements of such a work more nearly than any 
extant. It is the first of a series of three. It contains the 
Hebrew tradition and history from the Creation to the Cap- 
tivity. The Bible phraseology is preserved, and, in general, 
the usual chronological order, but many passages irrelevant 
to the story or offensive to modern taste are omitted. The 

‘ 





© Seri Hebrew and Christian. Prepared by Edward T. Bartlett, A.M., and 
John P. Peters, Ph.D. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. , 
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old arrangement of chapter and verse is, of course, discarded, 
There are chapters, but the divisions are made to suit the 
natural pauses in the narrative ; and instead of the arbitrary 
cutting up of the text into numbered verses, which has done 
more than anything else to spoil the beauty and attractive- 
ness of the Bible, the plan of paragraphs usual in all 
other books is followed. This may bea trifle, but it isa 
trifle on which much depends. As one opens the book, the 
eye rests upon the pages with fresh interest, for they have 
the charm of novelty. ‘The editors have availed themselves 
of the best results of critical scholarship, as regards both the 
original text and its interpretation. 

The legal portions of the Pentateuch have been reserved 
for the second volume, which is to deal with Jewish history 
from the Captivity to the time of Christ, Hebrew laws and 
customs, and Hebrew literature. In connection with the 
life of David, several of his Psalms are inserted at appro- 
priate places. Solomon’s peculiar wisdom is also illustrated 
by selections from the book of Proverbs. Into the narrative 
of the history of Samaria are woven the prophecies of Amos 
and Hosea, while the history of Judah is in like manner 
supplemented by the other prophets, especially Isaiah and 
Jeremiah. As will readily be seen, this arrangement gives 
the prophetic books their proper value and pertinence, by 
connecting them with the times in which they were written. 
Throughout the work the editors have shown excellent judg- 
ment, and their careful and painstaking labor is worthy of 
the highest praise. 


** Poets and Problems.” * 

Mr. GEORGE WILLIs CooKE, who brought to the study 
of Emerson and of George Eliot such clear critical insight, 
gives us in ‘ Poets and Problems’ (Ticknor) another inter- 
esting contribution to the critical work which is none the 
less discerning for being affectionate. He has no patience 
with the definition of ‘critic’ in the dictionaries as ‘ one 
who finds fault ;’ and he approaches his work from the 
standpoint of one who studies carefully to find what is 
worthy of admiration, and then calls attention to it. In his 
introduction on ‘ The Poet as a Teacher,’ Mr. Cooke makes 
an ardent plea for the value of poetry, not because of its 
artistic beauty only, but because of its direct ministry to 
what is helpful as well as beautiful. ‘To know the whole 
truth,’ he says wisely and aptly, ‘ imagination is as essential 
as reason.’ ‘This introduction is followed by critical essays 
on Tennyson, Ruskin and Browning, for whom he has the 
greatest admiration ; not so much because of their fine ar- 
tistic work, as because none of them have any sympathy 
with the dangerous estheticism of the ‘ art for art’s sake’ 
school. The ‘ problems’ which they deal with are all of 
the soul. Supremely an artist, Tennyson nevertheless fully 
realizes that beauty cannot be divorced from duty. As M1. 
Cooke admirably puts it: ‘ Tennyson is an idealist in the 
trend of his thought, but a realist in the accuracy of his 
descriptive instinct. He sees not only the outward forms 
of things, but their inner life. Beauty delights him ; and 
the soul’s vision consoles him. He beholds beauty as trans- 
fused with a spiritual meaning.” Mr. Cooke has in these 
careful studies of his favorite authors followed his own 
standard : ‘ Every poet and artist is to be judged by that in 
which he has done the best. The test of the genius of such 
a man as Ruskin is not to be found in his errors about sci- 
ence, but in his rightness of heart for humanity, and in his 
faithfulness of eye for beauty.’ The best parts of the book 
are those in which the author soundly defines the relations 
between art and ethics. The analysis of Browning's motive 
is also helpful. 








Mr. RUSKIN’s publisher announces cheap issues, at an early 
date, of two books which have hitherto only been accessible 
either in the rare first editions or in the costly octavo reissue. 
These are ‘Time:and Tide by Weare and Tyne,’ and ‘The 
Crown ot Wild Olive.’ 


* Poets and Problems, By George Willis Cooke. $2. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 
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Minor Notices. 

THE ages ublish the first part of an abridgment of 
James Sully’s ‘ Outlines of Psychology ’ under the title of ‘ Ele- 
ments of Peteaney with Special Applications to the Art of 
Teaching.’ This abridgment has been made by Mr. Sully him- 
selt, and it is designed for the use of normal schools, high 
schools, teachers’ reading circles, and students generally. The 
* Outlines ’ deservedly took high rank at once, as one of the very 
best treatises on this new and highly important branch of 
science ; and the present work brings the main facts ot the sub- 
ject within the reach of those who have not the time or capacity 
for the larger work.——TuHE Cherouny Printing and Publishing 
Co., of this city, publish a pamphlet by Henry W. Cherouny, on 
‘ The Historic Development of the Labor Question.’ It includes 
five chapters out of the thirteen which are to make up a volume 
on ‘Labor and Liberty.’ The author is in full sympathy with 
the Knights of Labor, and defends their position. He gives a 
brief historic survey of the history ot labor, and especiafly of the 
guilds of the Middle Ages. 





A SERIES of ‘ Philosophical Papers’ is being published by the 
Professors of the University of Michigan. The first number is 
an address on ‘ University Education,’ by Prot. Geo. S. Morris. 
It is an able discussion of the philosophic bearings of the subject, 
and is worthy of the careful perusal of all interested in this 
ry, Pate topic. Prof. Morris contends that ‘the ultimate end 
of human education is, unquestionably, human wholeness, com- 
pleteness, perfection.’ He strongly opposes that theory of Uni- 
versity education which seeks only professional training, and 
does not look beyond a utilitarian end.——THE second issue of 
the fourth series of the Johns Hopkins University Studies in- 
cludes two papers. The first of these is William E. Foster’s 
‘Town Government in Rhode Island,’ and the other Edward 
Channing’s ‘ The Narragansett Planters.’ These papers are of 
the same character as those which have preceded them—fresh 
studies in the early history of the country. They show the same 
diligence, the same zeal for original investigation, and the same 
desire to get at the actual truth of history. 





A DAINTILY-BOUND book from the press of Messrs. Ticknor 
& Co. bears the quaint title, ‘ Red-Nosed Frost.’ It is a trans- 
lation, in the original metres, of a narrative poem by the Russian 
poet, Nekrasov, who died in 1877. Although of noble blood, 
the author had opportunities in his youth ot becoming familiar 
with the life and customs of the Russian peasants, and these are 
faithfully reflected in this pathetic and truly idyllic poem. The 
translation is anonymous, but evidently has been made by a 


. thorough scholar, who has sacrificed the smoothness of his lines 


occasionally to the desire tor a literal rendering. The Russian 
text and a fine portrait of Nekrasov are given ; and the book 
will doubtless be of interest not only to special students of 
Russian literature, now rapidly increasing in numbers, but to 
the general reader as well.——A STANDARD publication, of the 
greatest value to every one who has to ‘ keep the run ’ of national 
affairs, is ‘ The American Almanac’ edited by Librarian Spof- 
ford of the National Library and issued in a new edition every 
year by the American News Company. It is in fact, as well as 
in name, a veritable ‘ Treasury of Facts,’ statistical, financial 
and political. The current volume (1886) is the ninth. A paper 
edition is printed at thirty-five cents, and a cloth one, with 100 
additional pages, at $1.50. 





THE comparative method of study, as applied to literature, is 
one which is familiar to the better critics, and to most professors 
of literature who are really competent to fill their chairs. No 
one ought to try, roe to discuss seriously the literature of 
any nation without a full knowledge of its race, environment, 
sources, philosophy of development, and relation to the other 
literatures of the world. Information concerning this very broad 
and widely ramified subject is contained in many books, but if 
there exists in English any other systematic treatise on the 
theme than Mr. H. Macaulay Posnett’s ‘Comparative Literature’ 
(Appleton), we do not recall its name. Mr. Posnett’s volume 
very properly belongs to the International Scientific Series. It 
cone hardly be desirable for us to discuss minutely the many 
points suggested by these chapters ; we may say, however, that 
we have carefully studied them, and are sure that Mr. Posnett 
deserves credit for his apt sayings, and for faithful pioneer work 
in a fruitful field. He fails, it seems to us, Pam where he ought 
to succeed : in methodical arrangement and in clear statement. 
Recognizing his plan, it would seem that he ought to have dis- 
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cussed _ world-literature after national literature, instead of 
before it ; and in lesser matters the reader feels a lack of strong 
guidance from point to point. 





IN ‘ The Land of the Imams’ (Scribner) Mr. James Basset gives 
an every-day, matter-of-fact picture of Persia. He names his un- 
pretending book after those teachers of Ali's form ot Mohammed’s 
creed who are daily invoked by beggars, dervishes, and common 
people. Fourteen years’ experience in the country and a knowl- 
edge of Persian literature enable him to furnish trustworthy 
information, and set forth a fairly readable narrative. For one 
about to travel or invest money or hold office in, or visit the 
Shah’s dominions, we cannot imagine a guide more to be relied 
on. Without poetry, imagination, or the slightest idealism, this 
practical author, who is a missionary, states things as they are, 
with neither extenuation nor malice. A cold-blooded sense of 


‘duty seems to have presided over his going and his writing. 


Eleven of his chapters are descriptive of things Persian, and five 
relate to things personal, in which latter the element of advent- 
ure comes in. Most interesting to us is the account of the Rus- 
sian advance into Asia. It is refreshing to obtain knowledge on 
this subject midway between Russophiles and Russophobes. 
Pictures of the modern life, with its telegraphs, railways, elec- 
trical and steam apparatus, the use of petroleum as steamer-fuel, 
and of other modern novelties projected against the unchanging 
background of Orientalism, lend variety to the pages of this 
latest book on Persia. It is a bulletin of progress, an epitome 
of the latest news from the front in mid-Asia. 





Magazine Notes 


THE ‘ Unpublished Letters of Benjamin Franklin’ have been 
prepared tor Zhe Century by John Bigelow, from the valuable 
collection now in the State Department at Washington. Apart 
from their intrinsic worth they have a curious interest as an 
instance of the survival of the fittest through a series of vicis- 
situdes tor nearly a century, such as few literary treasures have 
ever successfully endured. The War papers still deal with 
McClellan’s strange lack of appreciation of his one great oppor- 
tunity. Austin Dobson contributes ‘ A Literary Ramble’ which 
we cannot help wishing he had put into verse. An elaborate 
paper on ‘ Faith-Healing and Kindred Phenomena’ is by the 
Rev. Dr. J. M. Buckley, who believes that such faith greatly 
injures Christianity by subjecting it to a test it cannot endure. 
There are two good short stories, one bv the author of *‘ Marse 
Chan’ and one by Richard M. Johnston. Art is represented by 
Mrs. Schuyler van Rensselaer, and nature by John Burroughs 
on ‘ Birds’ Eggs’ and Ernest Ingersoll on the Botanic Garden at 
Harvard. 


The most radical and most interesting paper in The Forum 
for June is one on ‘Sunday Journalism,’ by the Rev. Julius H. 
Ward, who sees indefinite moral possibilities in Sunday news- 
papers. Sociology gets three articles, ‘ Arbitration in Labor 
Disputes,’ by Justice Cooley, agreeing substantially with Mr. 
Carnegie’s discussion of the same thing in a recent number, but 
not so bright and forcible; ‘ Mischievous Philanthropy,’ by 
Prof. Simon Newcomb ; and ‘ The Evolution of the Boycott," by 
Dr. Wm. A. Hammond, who finds the roots of the thing in 
ancient religions. Perhaps Mrs. McMahan’s rejoinder to Mr. 
Whipple on the servant question should be added as a fourth, 
Practical science gets its share, in an article on ‘ Speed in Ocean 
Travel,’ by Prof. R. H. Thurston, and one on ‘ The Keely 
Motor,’ by Park Benjamin—the result of which will hardly be to 
‘boom’ the stock. Philosophy is turnished by Miss Phelps, in 
‘ The Psychical Wave ;’ and autobiography by Bishop Hunting- 
ton and Dr. John H. Vincent, the former telling how he came 
to be an Episcopalian, the latter how he has educated himself. 

‘My Friend Jim,’ in 7he English Illustrated, is one ot Nor- 
ris’s very best stories. The ‘ Days with Sir Roger de Coverley’ 
continue to charm with their clever illustrations ; and the de- 
scriptive papers on Umbria and Farmouth are particularly good. 
Dr. Morrell Mackensie, in an article on ‘ The Singing Voice,’ 
reminds us how much of what we are wont to call the * gift’ of 
great singers is due to the patient toil which is known as art.. 
——‘ New Bedford—with twenty-six illustrations’ is the most 
interesting éntry on the title-page of the May Mew England 
Magazine. There are few more picturesque and interesting 
towns in America than the old whaling-port whose site Bartholo- 
mew Gosnold first looked upon in 1602.——Aubrey de Vere con- 
tributes twelve and a half pages of blank verse to the June 
Catholic World on ‘ The Death of Saint Jerome.’——In Za@uca- 
tion {or May Prof. H. B. Adams, of Johns Hopkins, publishes 
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the first of a series of papers on * History in American Colleges.’ 
It treats of Harvard. 

Lieut. John Bigelow, in Ouxting, is still saying politely to 
Geronimo, ‘ After you, sir.’ The June number is a particularly 

ood one ; the test being that it interests not merely specialists 
in the way of bicycling and trouting, but those who take these 
pleasures sadly out-of-doors but gladly, by proxy, from a sofa or 
an arm-chair. Mr. Roosevelt is still shooting in the West, talk- 
ing as knowingly of what is customary ‘ with us’ on the Little 
Missouri as if a certain handsome house within five minutes’ 
walk of Central Park were not soon to wear a doorplate with his 
name. Charles G. Leland (‘ Hans Breitmann’) gives a delight- 
ful account of ‘The Derby Race of 1885 ;’ and Capt. Edward 
Kemeys, Jr., begins an enticing story of Rocky Mountain advent- 
ure.——In Zhe Brooklyn Magazine William H. Rideing gives 
a second pares on ‘ English and American Railways,’ with the 
patriotic discovery that the English railway is becoming more 
and more like the American. Dr. Talmage’s sermon on the 
* Duties of Employers’ is an exceedingly good one, advocating 
that bridge of sympathy which is better than either oppression 
or patronage on the one hand, or tame submission or anarchy 
on the other. 


The Labor question is given prominent space in Lipfincott’ s. 
Mr. Fred. Perry Powers foresees an ‘ Industrial Republic,’ and 
takes the optimistic view of the situation which it behooves us 
all to entertain, so long as our optimism does not take the 
ground of perfect satisfaction with things as they are. The 
editor has done a wise thing in opening the Experience Meetings 
to those whom, in the words of Kingsley, ‘ we call on Sundays 
our brethren, and on week-days the masses.’ Few sayings are 
truer than that one half the world does not know how the other 
half lives, and this ignorance is at the root of much of the 
neglect of the lower classes by the higher. The employer hires 
men, ignorant of how those men live on what he pays them ; 
landlords gather in their rents from agents without inquiring 
what sort of dwellings those rents are being paid for; ladies 
hurry trom the shops delighted with a ‘ bargain,’ songetting 


to 
reflect, as they exclaim that it is ‘ cheaper for them to buy than 


to make,’ what that must mean to the women who do make what 
they buy. Let us have fewer essays on right conduct, and more 


opening of our eyes by the confidences of the sufferers. The 
‘confidences’ of Martin Irons in Lippincott’s are of no great 
value, but they are entertaining as a naive betrayal of the uncon- 
scious desire tor power which is in every man’s heart. Martin 
Irons poses as a man who is anxious for the lower classes to be 
helped ; but it is very evident that he wants Martin Irons to be 
the man to do the helping. ——‘ Some Experiences of a Working- 
Girl" in the same department are better worth reading, and are 
a step in the right direction ; while ‘ The Experiences of a Street- 
Car Conductor’ are also of special interest. George Walton 
Green burlesques the reasoning against Civil Service Reform ; 
and a story cailed ‘John Turner’s Invention’ burlesques the 
sensational stories high in favor. The Monthly Gossip is par- 
ticularly good. Doris Huntingdon, in ‘ A Psychological Prob- 
lem,’ gives a singular turn to the theory that mesmeric influence 
pains between minds in sympathy, and W. H. Babcock, follow- 
ing the cue of Mrs. Rollins’s recent article on Mormonism, to 
which he alludes, believes with her that the remedy needed is 
enlightenment and not persecution. 


London Letter. 


Lonpon, May 22d, 1886. 

THE SEASON has set in in good earnest. What with 
theatres and concerts, what with picture-galleries and new 
books, the person of culture, if he would maintain his posi- 
tion, and know alittle of everything, as his function demands, 
has his work cut out forhim. For now the winter is past, the 
cold weather is over and gone, and the voice of the amateur 
is heard in the land. On every side you heard the clamor of 
some faddist or other ; and to all, if you properly appreciate 
your duty toward your neighbor, to all must you listen and 
give ear. Now the faddist is called Furnivall, and it is his 
craze to believe ‘ The Cenci’ a great play ; to found a Shel- 
ley Society ; and to produce that eloquent but awkward 
melodrama to an audience similarly afflicted with himself. 
Now is he a Professor, and his inspiration impels him to 
carve a sort of spectacle tempered with dialogue out of ‘ The 
Oresteia,’ and, with the aid of certain amateurs of both sexes, 
to present the same on the tiniest stage inall London. And 
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_ again his name is Todhunter, and with the help of an archi- 


tect he transforms a disused circus into the likeness of a 
Greek theatre, engages a company of actors, and produces, in 
“Helena in Troas,’ a play that is neither old Greek nor 
modern English, but an ingenious combination of both, with 
a dash of Elizabethanism thrown in to heighten the effect of 
verisimilitude. 

So far as I know, the honor of being least successful lies, 
among these three experiments, with ‘ The Cenci,’ which 
appears to have bored everybody to death save the founder 
of the Shelley Society himself, and one or two of the more 
ardent spirits enlisted under his banner. As he has already 
called a certain critic who objected to the immortal work a 
* base beast,’ it is well, perhaps, to say no more about the 
matter, excepting that Miss Alma Murray was the Beatrice, 
and did her best with an impossible part, while Mr. Her- 
mann Vezin was as conscientious a Count Cenci as you 
would find in a summer day. Of the inquest held by Pro- 
fessor Warr upon the mangled remains of A‘schylus, the 
heroine was a Miss Dene, who played Cassandra ; the hero 
was perhaps the Prince of Wales, who is understood to have 
shaken with laughter all the time, which—given a Clytem- 
nestra who imitates Sarah Bernhardt, and a stage so small 
that your Choephorce cannot mourn upon it, nor your 
Eumenides ‘ raise Ned’ without treading on each other's toes 
—is not royal, but only natural. As for the ‘ Helena in 
Troas,’ the Paris was Mr. Beerbohm Tree, who is a clever 
actor (especially in comic parts), but who, if he have every- 
thing besides, has not the fatal gift of beauty ; while the 
CEnone was Mrs. Beerbohm Tree, a lady whose histrionic 
gift is good enough to be deserving of serious cultivation, 
and inexperienced enough to clamor loudly for a steady course 
of drudgery and hard work, and who distinguished herself 
on this occasion by playing CEnone like the heroine of a 
modern fitce. It remains to add that Mr. Todhunter’s play, 
strange monster as it is, agreeably surprised the critics, by 
containing some touches of real drama. In France—where 
there is an art dramatic, and where the aspirant has to guide 
him a tradition which, in all essential points, has remained 
unbroken from ‘ Les Horaces’ and ‘ Phédre’ to ‘ Le Demi- 
Monde’ and ‘ Le Gendre de Monsieur Poirier’ —Mr. Tod- 
hunter, being one with a touch of the dramatist in his com- 
position, would probably learn his trade by collaboration, 
and produce a piece in prose. In England—where the only 
tradition worth a straw is the Shakspearean—a tradition, that 
is to say, which, in the absence of Shakspeare’s personal ser- 
vices, is, as far as art and drama and dramatic art are concern- 
ed, no better than a strong delusion and a lie, he has taken 
the opposite direction, and written ‘ Helena in Troas:’ 
a more or less Elizabethan treatment of a classic theme, 
produced on a sham classic stage, for the benefit of a modern 
audience, by a group of actors and actresses who are nothing 
if not modern, and whose only successes have been won in 
the presentment of the inartistic and bastard stuff which is 
known to notoriety as the modern English drama. 

From this congeries of half artists and whole amateurs, it 
a pleasure to turn to the consideration of a genuine great 
master. Of course I mean none other than Rubinstein, 
who is here just now, and who is playing better than ever. 
I did not hear Liszt, so that there may be a heaven of art 
yet unrevealed to me. But under Liszt, 1 make bold to say 
that there is none who can hold a candle to Anton Rubin- 
stein. I have heard pianists who could bear comparison 
with him in the matter of technique ; but I have heard none 
who was so obviously a man of genius and a great artist. You 
may object to his readings after the fact and on reflection ; 
but while you listen, you have no choice but to agree. We 
English—a purely inartistic race, as I believe, and deboshed 
and bedevilled with the craze of personality—have not risen 
to Salvini as we should ; and in an English journal I should 
fear to compare the Russian with the Italian, if I wished to 
give a good ringing impression of the Russian’s immense 
capacity. But I am talking to Americans, and I do not 
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hes tate to say that, with the single exception of Salvini, I 
know no artist so well-furnished and complete as Rubinstein. 
Serious comparison is, of course, impossible. Incomparably 
picturesque and moving as are his effects, Salvini is a classic 
at heart and by education ;- Rubinstein is a romantigque a 
tous crins. The one is a Latin, and by inheritance a pupil 
of Talma ; the other is a Slav, a pupil of Liszt, an immedi- 
ate result of 1830. It follows, therefore, that one who has 
only heard Rubinstein in Eighteenth Century music has not 
heard Rubinstein at all. At his first concert, on Tuesday 
last, he played a selection which ranged from English Bird 
and a set of variations on ‘ The Carman’s Whistle’ to Moz- 
art and the immortal ‘ Fantasia’ in C-Minor, and took in by 
the way such old masters as Couperin and Rameau, Se- 
bastian and Emanuel Bach, Scarlatti, Handel, and Joseph 
Haydn. There were thirty-four pieces in all, and all played 
without book ; and the impression left by the whole affair 
was extraordinary. But it was hardly classic. The range 
and capacity of touch, the power of execution, the faculty 
of expression, the temperamental force and quality of the 
man—all these were proved astonishing ; but it was felt 
that, for the most part, there was not nearly enough of reti- 
cence and sobriety, of simplicity and stateliness; of that 
lofty intellectual dignity which distinguishes the work (for 
instance) of John Sebastian Bach. Of yesterday’s concert, 
however, the effect was flawless and complete. The pro- 
gramme contained eight sonatas of Beethoven—among them 
the ‘ Moonlight,’ the ‘ Aurore,’ the ‘ Appassionata,’ and 
Ops. ror, 109, and 111. The day was close and sultry ; 
the house was packed to the roof ; it was difficult to breathe 
in such an atmosphere, much less to energize and feel. But 
we had Rubinstein to deal with, and Rubinstein at his best 
—the true Rubinstein, the inheritor of Liszt, the greatest 
living pianist. Such a colossal display of energy and science, 
an accomplishment so varied and prodigious, backed by an 
emotional understanding (as it were) so comprehensive and 
profound, were merely irresistible. The audience were fair- 
ly carried off their feet. The solitary man of genius at the 
piano was stronger than Hans Richter and all his host. 
Every year the Royal Academy is wont to distinguish 
itself by some effect in the way of insolence and injustice 
which sets the artists talking and the public thinking, and 
goes a certain way toward securing the inevitable operation 
of inquiry and reform. This year it has reached its highest 
level of achievement, by rejecting a little group from the 
chisel of Auguste Rodin, who is, to many of us, the greatest 
living sculptor, and whose work, if not ‘ supreme,’ is to all 
a revelation of technical skill and intensity of inspiration. 
The story was first told by Mons. Paul Leroi, in Z’ A7?, 
in an open letter addressed to the editor of Zhe Magazine 
of Art, to which latter journal belongs the honor of having 
introduced Mons. Rodin to the English public ; and, so far, 
the results of this proceeding have been excellent. All the 
artists are furious ; and Mons. Rodin, who can do quite well 
without the Royal Academy, is certainly a great deal better 
known to the public than before he entered upon the king- 
dom of rejection. Had he written to the President, and an- 
nounced his intention of contributing to the exhibition, the 
scandal, it is needless to add, would never have occurred ; 
his work would have been looked for, accepted in advance, 
and decently placed. But heis the simplest of great artists ; 
he imagined, no doubt, that his name was known, and that 
his group would be received upon its merits ; he sent it in 
as one of the crowd ; and it was promptly thrown to the door. 
Mons. Leroi—with a certain malice, it must be owned—has 
printed in fac-simile the gross and delightful formula in 
which the Academy is accustomed to notify that its decision 
is adverse, and therewith the names of the twelve good men 
-and true artists who this year compose the jury. The 
sculptor among them is Mr. W. Calder Marshall, whose 
smooth and decent ‘ Deborah’ is one of the glories of the 
present éxhibition. “He has proved so completely to his 
own and other people’s satisfaction that dignity of style and 
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force and precision of modelling are not essential in sculpt- 
ure, that he may, after all, have thrown out Mons. Rodin’s 
little marble, not by mistake, as some suppose, but by con- 
viction and upon its merits. H, B 





The Lounger 


IN HIS oration at Grant’s tomb, Gen. Logan described the 
peak of the Pyramid of Cheops as ‘ towering within a few feet of 
the pinnacle of the beautiful shaft erected upon the banks of the 
Potomac to the ‘*‘father’’ of a mighty nation.’ I have only 
been to Washington once in my life, but I should. have solemnly 
affirmed that the Pyramid of Cheops was nowhere near the 
Washington Monument. Indeed, I don’t remember to have 
seen it anywhere in the Capital ; but if Gen. Logan—who should 
know his Washington even better than his Egypt—says it’s 
there, I suppose I must be mistaken, If so, it must have been 
erected since the first ot February. 





THERE would seem to be some confusion in the gallant Gen- 
eral’s own mind as to the exact location of ‘ the mighty Cheops ;’ 
for he not only describes it as ‘towering within a few feet’ of 
the Washington Monument, but as ‘ standing upon a level base 
within the Libyan chain '"—a discrepancy which would never be 
tolerated in plain prose, however readily it may be overlooked 
in an impassioned burst of oratory. There is another discrep- 
ancy in the same burst. ‘The uncertain scratching upon the 
massive pile, recording the name of Khufa (Kufu), the probable 
builder, voices the only sound familiar to the ears of the faithful 
Sphinx, whose gaze for the master’s coming has been fixed 
across the shifting sands for forty wishful centuries.’ How can 
an inscription on a monument be said to ‘ voice’ a ‘sound’ ? 
In what sense are the orator’s sounding words to be taken? Or 
is it all nonsense, as the candid reader is tempted to confess ? 





I HAD occasion to take Zhe Star to task last week for saying 
that it had * put its hand to the plow.’ Such a prosaic function 
as guiding the plowshare was never intended forastar. As an 
illustration of the nobler uses to which the heavenly bodies can 
be put by a competent hand, I have extracted the following from 
another part of Gen. Logan’s Decoration Day oration : 


In the dark hours of 1861, a star arose in the heavens that, beginning 
its flight from Belmont, took within its orbit Fort Henry and Fort 
Donelson, Pittsburg Landing, Corinth, Port Gibson, Raymond, 
Jackson, Champion Hills, Black River, and Vicksburg, where for a 
short time it paused. Renewing its rapid course, it winged its way to 
Lookout Mountain and to Mission Ridge, when it came to rest directly 
over the head of the man whose name had been written in the book 
of Fate as the instrument to snatch from destruction the offspring of 
all the preceding ages. 





THERE is something Oriental, Hebraic, Scriptural, about Gen, 
Logan’s oratorical flights. They start from the solid body of his 
speeches like a glorious stream of falling stars issuing from the 
indigo vault of night ; and they have the same downward ten- 
dency that marks the flight of those noctivagant denizens of the 
sky. No matter from what dim and perilous height they ‘ wing 
their way,’ they may always be relied upon to ‘ come to rest’ at 
a point no higher, at most, than ‘ Lookout Mountain or Mission 
Ridge.’ 





THE choice of Prof. Dwight, to succeed Dr. Porter in the 
Presidency of Yale College, is in line with the traditions of the 
institution. Prof. Dwight, like all former Yale Presidents, includ- 
ing his grandfather, is a distinguished teacher and a clergyman. 
He certainly cannot be called a ‘ compromise candidate ;° and 
yet even those alumni and friends of the college who would have 
preterred a layman, have reason to be fairly well content with 
the choice that has been made. Prof. Dwight has shown great 
executive ability in his connection with the Divinity School. He 
is known to discountenance intermeddling by the Corporation 
with matters that should belong to the Faculties. And the con- 
dition which he attached to his acceptance of the place—viz- 
that he should not be asked to teach or to trouble himself with 
questions of ‘discipline’ in the Academic Department—shows 
an intention of keeping his hands free for the really important 
work of the President of the University. 





To all the large cities visited by the American Opera Com- 
any, Mrs. Thurber accompanies Mr. Thomas and Manager 
ocke ; and while her companions are introducing fresh works 
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and fresh voices to a delighted public, she is quietly at work in 
private, raising anywhere from fifty to a hundred thousand 
dollars for the cause the Company represents. Last Wednesday 
Mrs, Thurber wanted to go from Pittsburg to Washington in a 
hurry. She chartered an engine and a parlor-car, and told the 
engineer to ‘shake it up.’ The rapid running set one of the 
boxes of the engine on dre and delayed the train torty minutes. 
A fresh locomotive was attached to the car, and on the way to 
Cumberland, Md., the ‘special’ averaged fifty-one miles an 
hour. On the main line still better time was made, and at 
3.12 P.M. Mrs. Thurber alighted safe in Washington—a distance 
of 302 miles from Pittsburg. A special despatch to the Tribune 
said : ‘ Passenger Agent Smith, of the Baltimore and Ohio, says 
this is the best railroad feat ever accomplished—that it beats the 
best time ever made by the limited on the Pennsylvania or any 
other American road.’ It cost Mrs. Thurber $300. 





The Fine Arts 
A History of Painting.* 

THERE are two kinds of art-histories, the popular and the 
exhaustive. The former aims at giving only general out- 
lines and impressions which, however, shall be thoroughly 
accurate and precise as far as they go. Exhaustive art-his- 
tories should do more. They should contain every detail 
that active research can present. Facts, above all, are what 
the reader demands from them. Their primary value is as 
books of reference ; and in this respect the work in hand 
falls short of what is expected of it. Although the appen- 
dices bristle with authorities, the body of the book does not 
incorporate all the recognized material which it would be 
desirable to place before the reader. The principal works 
of each painter are touched upon, but in a formal history of 
painting more than this is demanded. A complete cate- 
gorical list of all his works which are known to have existed, 
together with the location of those which still exist, should 
be given under the name of each painter. It is true that 
death interrupted Dr. Woltmann’s labors, and the second 
volume of his ‘ History of Painting’ is therefore the work 
of several hands. But it is also true that the English trans- 
lator and editor has taken unwarrantable liberties with the 
text. While the translation is an excellent one, as to literary 
form, the editorial arrangement is not equally good. The 
chapters are so distributed that the reader fails to receive 
the impression of saliency and relief which is given by well- 
edited matter. The numerous wood-engravings, too, which 
belong to the best modern German, and give a distinct 
artistic value to the book, are numbered without the names, 
and their identification involves a tedious search through 
solid paragraphs. 

We learn from the preface that Dr. Woltmann at the time 
of his death, six years ago, had prepared for the press the 
section on the Renascence in the North, the first chapter of 
the section on the Renascence in Germany, and part of the 
History of Italian Art in the Fifteenth Century. Hubert 
Janitschek fulfilled his dying request by editing the chapter 
on the Venetian school, and also wrote that on the schools 
of Ferrara and Bologna. The rest of the history is the work 
of Karl Woermann. The translator, Clara Bell, naively re- 
lates that she has abridged the work, altered the arrange- 
ment of the chapters, omitted German references and in- 
serted English ones. For serious students of art, to whom 
such a work appeals, the value of the history has thus been 
greatly teduced. The lack of unity and coherency in the 
plan probably arises from the fact that so many hands have 
been at work on it. Nor is it altogether satisfactory in its 
estimates of the great painters of Flanders and Italy. The 
chapters on German art are the best in the book, because 
the authors are in sympathy with the national genius ; some 
of the others are characterized by a spirit of perfunctori- 
ness. There are chapters on Flemish painting in the Fifteenth 
Century, on textile products and miniature painting in 


* sag Painting. By the late Dr. Alfred Woltmann and Dr. Karl Woermann. 
Vol. ge Tentes of the Renascence. Tr. by Clara Bell. $12.50. New York: 
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Flanders, on French painting, and on the Flemish and Dutch 
schools of the early Sixteenth Century. Under the head of 
‘ The German Schools of Painting’ are treated the German 
schools of the Fifteenth Century, German art during the 
early part of the Sixteenth Century (Albert Diirer and his 
followers), Lucas Cranach and the schools of Saxony, the 
Swabian school with the Holbeins dnd their successors, the 
schools of the lower Rhine, Westphalia and Austria. A 
chapter is given to the early Renascence painting of Spain 
and Portugal, which was a mingling of Flemish and Italian 
art. More than half the book is devoted to Italian art. Dr, 
Woltmann is rather inclined to belittle the old Flemings ; 
and he denies the right of Jan van Eyck to be called-the in- 
ventor of oil-painting in favor of the medieval Germans, 
On the whole, the volume impresses one as a collection of 
facts regarding the old masters arranged in patchwork fash- 
ion and supplemented with charming illustrations. A care- 
fully digested, thoroughly worked out literary history of art, 
it is not. Nor does it appeal to the technical student, who 
would Kke to add to his knowledge of ancient methods. It 
must be content to take its place among those books which 
give the general knowledge of art without which no one’s 
mental equipment is complete. 





Mr. Tupper’s Life as an Author. 
[The Athenaum.] 

MR. TUPPER has written an amusing volume [‘ ye! Life as an 
Author’}]. It has one prominent merit which, although the 
writer complains that Zhe Atheneum is and always has been 
his ‘ foe,’ we are heartily glad to acknowledge. With the excep- 
tion of a sneer at Nathaniel Hawthorne (and it must be allowed 
that the novelist gave him ample provocation), Mr. Tupper 
writes of the men he has met with in a kindly spirit, nor does he 
in a single instance add to the interest of his pages by private 
scandals. The evil is one of no small magnitude in our day, and 
it is therefore pleasant to be able to say that in this respect ‘ My 
Life ’ will offend nobody. Mr. Tupper expresses a fear lest he 
may be accused of vanity and self-conceit in writing this auto- 
biography, but he assures his readers that he is in reality one of 
the most modest of men :— 

‘For the matter of vanity, all I know of myself is the fact that 
praise, it consciously undeserved, only depresses me instead ot 
elating ; that a noted characteristic of mine through life has been 
to hide away in the rear rather than rush to the front, unless in- 
deed forced forward by duty, when I can be bold enough it need 
be; and that one defect in me all know to be a dislike to any 
assumption of dignity—surely a feeling the opposite to self-con- 
ceit ; whilst if I am not true, simple, and sincere, I am worse 
than I hopeIam.... But let this book speak for itself.’ 

The book shall do so, and if it leads us to form a different 
opinion of the author from that held by himself, he will have no 
just ground of complaint. 

Mr. Tupper was born in London in 1810, his father being an 
eminent medical man who twice refused a baronetcy. One of 
his earliest recollections is of George III. patting his curls and 
giving him his blessing. Of his schooldays a painful description 
is given; and Mr. Tupper states that by Dr. Russell, of the 
Charterhouse, for whom he has ‘ less than no reverence,’ he was 
forced so to work beyond his powers as to fix for many years the 
infirmity of stammering. The greatest cruelty was exercised in 
the school, and while a false quantity was regarded as a crime, 
the boys are said to have been under no moral restraint what- 
ever. One story characteristic of the time and of the system 
pursued at the school is worth relating. In his thirteenth year 

oung Tupper was a monitor of the playground when ‘ one Dil- 

on, a scion of a titled family,’ hunted and killed a stray dog 
there, for which he was severely punished by a number of other 
boys. The monitor was technically responsible for this ‘ open 
insult offered to Hibernian nobility,’ and as a punishment he 
was ordered to write out within a month the longest book of the 
Iliad, word for word, on pain of expulsion. More than seventy 
boys volunteered to do the work for him, and within a week a 
large quarto pamphlet was duly handed up to the doctor, * who 
had too much shrewdness to care to inquire closely as to this 
popular outburst of general indignation, so he said nothing more 
about it.’ 
In 182 


Mr. hs was entered as a commoner at Christ - 
Church, 


ord, and while there took the prize for Dr. Burton’s 
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theological essay, Mr. Gladstone, who had also contested it, 
standing second :—* When Dr. Burton had me before him to give 
me the 25/. worth of books he requested me to allow Mr. Glad- 
stone to have 5/. worth of them, as he was so good a second. 
Certainly such an easy concession was one of my earliest literary 
triumphs.” At college he led the quiet life of a reading man, 
and would afterward have taken orders had it not been for his 
infirmity of speech. Mr. Tupper thinks it well he did not, as 
his natural combativeness would have led to his quarrelling with 
his bishop or his rector in these days of Ritualism and Roman- 
ism. The Bar was not more open to him than the Church, yet 
he became a barrister, and gained fifty guineas as his first fee, 
but it was also his last. 

At the age of twenty-two Mr. Tupper published a volume of 
verse, now very rare, which ‘a hundred years hence may be a 
treasure to some bibliomaniac,’ and he adds that some of the 
pieces in it have not been equalled by him since. Then came 
the unfortunate ‘Geraldine,’ a continuation of Coleridge’s 
‘Christabel,’ and the criticisms of the poem have been ‘ pasted 
down for future generations’ in his‘ Archive-book.’ This book, 
by the way, consists of many volumes, and contains all the opin- 
ions of reviewers on Mr. Tupper’s writings from early manhood 
to the present time. Most of his books cannot be bought now- 
adays, which he observes is a pity. 

All the world knows that what he calls his ‘ chief authorial 
work’ is ‘ Proverbial Philosophy.’ Thirty or forty years ago it 
was one of the most popular volumes in England, and every 
young lady blessed with friends who cared for her welfare was 
presented with a copy. It was a safe gift-book, and took the 
useful place which was once filled by Hannah More's ‘ Ccelebs,’ 
and is now perhaps occupied by the ‘ Epic of Hades.’ For many 
years the work yielded its author an income of from 500/. to 
800/., so that he shared with his publisher something like Io, 
ooo/, The enormous sale in America at the same time would 
have made him a —t man had he been protected by copy- 
right. A million and a halt of copies have been sold there, but 
the utmost Mr, Tupper has ever received trom the United States 
is 80/. What he has to say on this subject will be endorsed by 
every honest reader in both countries. The reader will be less 
inclined to agree with him when he writes that adverse criticism 
has availed only to promote from first to last the world-wide suc- 
cess of ‘ Proverbial Philosophy,’ which ‘ has won praise from the 
good and censure from the bad.” He seems also to take it for 
granted that contemporary popularity is a test of merit in poetry ; 
and as another test he observes, oddly enough, that his book has 
been praised by critics ‘ of almost all denominations.’ However, 
not even ‘envious and malignant condemnation’ disturbs Mr. 
Tupper’s serenity, and as Isaac blessed Jacob, so does he place 
his hand upon the head of his ‘ soul’s own son,’ the dear image 
of his mind :— 
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Fair is thine aim,—and having done thy best, 
So thus I bless thee ; yea, thou shalt be blest ! 


Mr. Tupper quotes a silly comment on his book to the effect 
that, having won the suffrages of two great nations, he may now 
disregard criticism, yet he by no means disregards it when it is 
favorable, and transcribes from insignificant provincial journals 
a number of judgments in praise of ‘ Proverbial Philosophy ’ that 
would be extravagant if pronounced on a Wordsworth or a Cole- 
ridge. However, the man who on more than one occasion is 
compared by his admirers to King Solomon, who has met with 
an enthusiast who knows his volume by heart, and with another 
who has read it through sixty times, may be allowed perhaps to 
consider the critics malignant who fail to appreciate it. 

One or two strange anecdotes about the book may be recorded. 
Mr. N. P. Willis, who said that Mr. Tupper’s words ‘ form an 
electric chain along which he sends his own soul,’ had been in 
the habit of quoting the ‘ Proverbial Philosophy’ as an obscure 
survival of the ve, Mention era, which, by the way, does no: 
say much for his critical sagacity :— 

.__ When he came to town I called upon him at his lodging near 
Golden Square, walking in plainly, sans tambour et trompette, 
but simply announcing the then gy ASC apt author as his old 
Proverbialist ! I never saw a man look so astonished in my 
life ; he turned pale and vowed that he wouldn’t believe that 
this youth could be his long-departed prophet ; however, I soon 
convinced him that I was myself, and carried him off to dine in 
Burlington Street. ] = 

Here is a similar anecdote. After observing that it is often 
taken for granted that the author of ‘ Proverbial Philosophy ’ has 
been dead for generations, the writer adds : 


‘I could mention many _ proofs of this belief in my non-exist- 


ence; here is one: a daughter of mine is asked lately by an 
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eminent person if she is a descendant of the celebrated Eliza- 
bethan author ? and when that individual, in passing round the 
room, came near to the Professor, and was introduced to him as 
her father, the man could scarcely be brought to believe that his 
long-departed book friend was positively alive before him. The 
Professor looked as if he had seen a ghost.’ 

When in America many years ago Mr. Tupper was introduced 
to Jenny Lind, and found that hay ath had — a great comfort 
to her, and he was also told that Webster, then the Secretary of 
State, always after hard work retreshed his mind with it. Two 
visits have been paid to the States, where Mr. Tupper has read 
his poems to large assemblies, and apparently with great suc- 
cess. Such was the fame of the celebrated Englishman that, like 
Pope’s Belinda, he was in danger at the Philadelphia Exhibition 
of losing some of his locks, being pursued by ‘three duennas’ 
with scissors in hand. On another occasion a negro barber per- 
suaded him to have his hair cut :—‘* He had a neat little shop close 
to a jeweller's. Next morning I passed that shop, and noticed 
my name placarded there, surrounded by gold lockets, for that 
cunning nigger and his gilded friend were making a rich harvest 
of my s curls,’ One pities Longfellow when good nature 
or a small touch of vanity led him to write and post seventy }\ 
autographs in one day, but Mr. Tupper was still more unfortu- 
nate and found, when ata large party in New York, that he 
was expected to write one hundred. Indeed, his principal 
triumphs seem to have been in America, where his speeches on 
one occasion raised ‘ whirlwinds of applause,’ and he relates 
how soon after landing in the country a ‘ well-wisher’ called 
and said, ‘I’m one of the richest men in New York, sir, and I 
know authors must be poor ; I like your books, and have told my 
bankers [naming them] to honor any cheques on me you may 
like to draw’ ; and when the offer was declined the millionaire’s 
house, his yacht, and his carriage were also placed at Mr. Tup- 
per’s disposal. That Yankee enthusiasm was expressed also in 
England the following incident will prove. It occurred during 
the Shakspeare commemoration at Stratford :— 

‘An odd thing happened to me in the church, where at the 
vestry I had just signed my name as other visitors did. An 
American, utterly unknown to me as I to him, came eagerly up 
to me as I was inspecting that unsatisfactory bust and inscription 
about Shakspeare, and said, ‘Come and see what I’ve found— 
Martin Tupper’s autograph—he must be somewhere near, for he 
has just signed ; do tell, is he here?’ I ratherthought he might 
be. ‘I’ve wished to see him ever since I was asmall boy. Do 
you know him, sir?’ ‘Well, yes, a little.” ‘Show him to 
me, sir, won’t you? I’d give ten dollars for his autograph.’ 
After a word or two more my good nature gave him the precious 
signature without the dollars—and I shan’t —e forget his 
frantic joy showing the document to all around him whilst I 
escaped.’ 

Mr. Tupper’s reputation as an author is not confined to * Pro- 
verbial Philosophy.’ He has written a diary of travel which his 
friend, * Major Hely, who claimed an Irish peerage, was very 
fond of,’ thinking it ‘ the best book of travels he had ever read’ ; 
and some tales worthy, according to a Sunday newspaper, ‘ of a 
place on every library table in the kingdom.’ This is not all. 
He has composed verses innumerable, and the autobiography is 
‘spotted with small poems.’ There are, indeed, so many of 
them that, as most of Mr. Tupper’s books are out of print, it 
would seem to be one object of the volume to give to these lyrics 
and sonnets a new season of existence. Some of them, we are 
told, have met with ‘ palatial welcomes,’ and are preserved in 
royal albums. One piece, each stanza of which begins and ends 
with the advice ‘ Never give up,’ received another kind of wel- 
come, for upon visiting an asylum for the insane in Philadelphia 
the author found his ‘ ballad’ placed in all the wards occupied 
by convalescents, There is no subject that comes amiss to Mr. 
Tupper’s pen, and he has already written an ode in anticipation 
of her Majesty’s jubilee, from which we venture to quote a few 
lines :— 

Be glad, O grateful England, 
Triumphant shout and sing, Land ! 
As from each belfried steeple 
The clanging joy-bells sound, 
Let all our happy people 
The wandering world around 
Rejoice with the joy this jubilee brings, 
Circling the globe as with seraphim wings. 


Mr. Tupper has a turn tor polemical controversy, and states 
that by his life and writings he has excited against him ‘ the 
Tecelogce hatred of High Church and Broad Church and No 

urch,’ 


and that his Protestant ballads have been circulated 
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widely throughout the empire. 
prays, one of which, calle 


He has also produced three 
* Alfred,’ was put upon the stage at 
anchester by Walter Montgomery :— 


The vision in Act II., scene i. was thrillingly effective, and 


the whole five acts went very well from beginning to end, the 
audience being preternaturally quiet,—which disconcerted me 
until my theatrical mentor praised the silence of that vast crowd 
as the best possible sign of, success ; they were held enthralled 
as one man till the end came, and then came thunder. Not 
thinking of what was expected of me in the way of thanks tor the 
ovation their concluding cheers assailed me with, I got out of the 
theatre as quick as I could, and was half way to my hotel when 
two or three excited supers rushed after me with a ‘Good God, 
Mr. Tupper, come back, come back, or the place will be torn 
down!" So of course I hurried to the front—to encounter a 
tumult of applause, although I must have looked rather ridicu- 
lous, too, crossing the stage in my American cloak and brandish- 
ing an umbrella. 

Probably we have said enough of a book which, while full of 
amusing and characteristic anecdotes about its author, has no 
literary pretensions. It is a medley of narrative and opinion 
thrown together without much regard to form, and expressed in 
verse as well as in prose. ‘ My Life’ need not, however, be 
judged harshly on account of faults like these. The book is 
written, no doubt, for Mr. Tupper’s admirers, and by them it 
will be welcomed. It may be rash to disagree with an author 
who says that his spirit ‘ apprehends instinctively the right and 
the true.” Yet if we cannot accept Mr. Tupper’s judgment of 
his poetry or the estimate he has formed ot his character, we can 
assure him that this difference of opinion does not prevent us 
from seeing in the writer of this singularly frank narrative many 
estimable qualities. 





Current Criticism 


THE FAUBOURG ST, GERMAIN.—Mr. Henry James, in the 

* American,’ and M. Paul Bourget, in ‘Cruelle Enigme,’ have 
given striking pictures of the quiet lives led by many of the old 
families in the Faubourg. There are among the younger ladies 
of the oldest families not a few ‘ fast and fashionables,’ but in 
the main, society in the stiff and stately mansions across the river 
is reserved and retiring. One would think that so frigid an as- 
sembly could have but little charm for American women used to 
the best that society has to offerin New York and Newport ; and 
et not a few American ladies of wealth and position have knocked 
in vain for admission. During the empire the Tuileries were open 
to anybody who had money and was willing to spend it; Eng- 
lish society is now ready to welcome any wealthy woman who 
will give bonds to entertain or to be amusing ; but the Faubourg 
Saint Germain is as difficult of access now as ever. I have re- 
cently heard of an American lady of large means and influential 
relations with the barons of finance who came to Paris to lay 
siege to the Faubourg, and who has gone away defeated. And I 
know another very pretty young American girl, soon to be mar- 
ried to an Englishman as insignificant as he is notorious, who 
has been received with open arms and who- was invited every- 


where without effort or struggle.—Brander Matthews, in the 
Commercial. 





WHITTIER TO THE UNIVERSALISTS.—I recognize the impor- 
tance of the revolt of your religious society trom the awful dogma 
of predestined happiness for the tew and damnation for the many , 
though in the outset that revolt brought with it something of the 
old fatalistic belief in the arbitrary will and power of the Al- 
mighty. Assuming that a favored few can be saved by a divine 
decree irrespective of any merit on their part, it was logical at 
least to suppose that all might be saved in the same way. Ii I 
mistake not, this view has been greatly modified by the con- 
sideration that the natural circumstances of death cannot make 
any real change of character ; that no one can be compelled to 
be good or evil ; that freedom ot choice belongs to both worlds, 
and that sin is, by its very nature, inseparable from suffering. I 
am not accustomed to attach very great importance to specu- 
lative opinions, and am not disposed to quarrel with any creed 
which avoids the danger, om the one hand, of attributing im- 
placable vengeance and cruelty to the Heavenly Father, and on 
the other of under-rating the ‘ exceeding sinfulness of sin’ and 
its baleful consequences. Slowly but surely the dreadful burden 
of the old belief in the predetermined eternity of evil is bein 
lifted trom the heart of humanity, and the goodness of God, 
which leadeth to repentance, is taking the place of the infinite 


scorn which made love well nigh impossible.— From a recent 
letter. 
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THACKERAY IN SMALL Type.—At last the experiment is to be 
made of publishing Thackeray in popular form at popular prices. 
Messrs. Smith & Elder have issued the first volume of ‘ Vanity 
Fair’ at a shilling in paper covers, eighteen-pence in halt cloth ; 
cut or uncut edges. These are nominal prices. Most London 
bookshops now give a discount of 25 per cent. for cash, 
Thackeray’s masterpiece is therefore to be had at nine pence a 
volume, or 36 cents complete. Mr. Ruskin, whose caprices are 
as numberless as they are irrational, lately told us we were not 
to be allowed to read Thackeray. He puts the greatest English 
novelist of the Victorian period into his Index Expurgatorius. It 
remains to be seen whether the reading public will take him out ; 
whether they will have more regard for the literary anathema 
of this self-chosen Pope than for the more legitimate—if he be 
more legitimate—successor of St. Peter who launches his thunders 
from the banks of the Tiber. This shilling edition is perhaps as 
well printed as it could be for the money, in small, but rather 
clear type. People who for cheapness’ sake read type of this 
size habitually are likely to spend on oculists more than they 
save on books.—G. W. S., in the Tribune. 





Notes 


THE newspapers are industriously circulating a rumor that 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie has bought Carlyle’s old home in Cheyne 
Row, Chelsea, and proposes to transport it bodily to the United 
States. We have written to Mr. Carnegie to ask him if there 
is any foundation for this report. He replies: ‘ Not the slight- 
est. News to me.’ 

—We hear that Mr. Grant Allen is about to leave England 
for a tour in America. 

—Mr. Longfellow’s publishers, Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., announce an entirely new and complete edition of the poet's 
works, in eleven volumes, two containing his prose writings, six 
his poems, and three his translation of Dante’s ‘ Divina Com- 
media.’ It is intended to embrace all the prose and poetry which 
Mr. Longfellow included in the latest edition of his works, to- 
gether with all those pieces which have appeared since his death 
with the sanction of his representatives. The text used will be 
the last revised by the author. Head-notes will be provided, 
giving information as to the inception of the separate works and 
pieces ; and foot-notes to the poems will show the various read- 
ings, as found in each case, in the form of the poem as it appeared 
when first printed in book form. Several fine steel-portraits will 
embellish this edition, the publication of which will be com- 
menced in September and completed before the holidays. The 
price will be $1.50 a volume in cloth, the set $16.50 ; in half calf, 
$30.25 ; in half levant, $44. 

—John Burroughs is tramping about the South. Just now his 
walks are in the neighborhood of Lexington, Kentucky. 

—Miss Edgeworth’s ‘ Absentee” has been added to Harper’s 
Handy Series, and Macaulay’s ‘Francis Bacon’ to Cassell’s 
National Library. 


—Edward J. Harding writes :—‘* The following passage occurs 
in a letter from W. H. Prescott to his wife, dated Antwerp, 
1850: ‘‘I soon recognized his [Charles V’s] familiar tace, the 
whapper-jaw of the Austrian line.’’ (Ticknor’s Life of Prescott, 
page 301.) This citation serves to illustrate the meaning of the 
word, and proves it to have been current in New England a 
generation ago.'"——-E. B. writes from Philadelphia: ‘ Your 
reviewer of ‘‘ The Storrs Family’’ asks if gimber-jawed sur- 
vives in Pennsylvania. It does, and also in Virginia. On my 
showing a portrait of George Eliot to a Pennsylvania lady some 


time ago, she exclaimed: ‘‘ How gimber-jawed she was |" 
Henry Irving also was called ‘‘ gimber-jawed "’ in my hearing. 
—C. M. S. writes from Brooklyn :—‘ Are not your corre- 


spondent E. A. and Mr. Howells alike in error respecting the 
terms wapper-jawed (THE CRITIC, May 8th and 15th) and 
whopper-jawed (‘* The Minister’s Charge’’)? Half my life was 
spent in New England, and I do not remember to have heard 
the adjectives used there. Reference is occasionally made—but 
oftener in New York than in New England—to wadbdle-jawed 
people (conversationalists of unusual maxillary agility). Whop- 
per may be a corruption of waddle, for as whopper implies 
something big (fish stories, for example) it has no essential rela- 
tion to the woman’s manner of talking. The old English words 
wap, whap and whop are akin to our whack, and are _the 
onomatopoetic synonyms for a blow or a fall. A jaw might 
whop, it is true; but the rapidly-playing jaw—the jaw of Mrs. 
Caudle, of Widow Bedott, of Mrs. Nickleby—is of a sort that 
more suggests wabbling than smiting.’ 
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—A translation of the are works of Nikolas V. Gogol, 
‘the Russian Dickens,’ will be published immediately by T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. The first of the series, ‘Taras Bulba,’ will be 


ready early this month. 

—At the meeting of the House Committee on Education last 
Saturday, Representative Miller, of Texas, introduced a substi- 
tute for the Blair Educational bill. It appropriates $8,000,000 
annually for ten years to be distributed among the States and 
Territories according to the ratio of illiteracy as established by 
the Census of 1880, 


—Wells College has recently received from Mr. Hamo Thorny- 
croft, A.R.A., a cast of his bust of the poet Gray, which was 
unveiled in Pembroke College, Cambridge, a year ayo. 


—The Ninth Summer School of the American Institute of 
Christian Philosophy will be in session at Key-East, N. J., from 
Tuesday August 17th till Thursday August 26th. The speakers 
will be Prot. Benjamin C. Blodgett, Rev. James Whiton, Rev. 
Dr. Francis L. Patton, Rev. Dr. Deems, President of the Insti- 
tute; Rev. H. L. Hastings, Prof. Borden P. Bowne, Dr. J. E. 
Rankin, Dr. Ransom B. Welch, Rev. James W. Lee, and others. 

—The frontispiece of the June Book Buyer is a portrait ot 
President McCosh, of Princeton. A sketch of the distinguished 
philosopher which accompanies it gives 1801 as the year of his 
birth. We should have thought him at least ten years younger 
than this makes him. 


—This year the National School of Elocution and Oratory is 
to make a pilgrimage from Philadelphia to Grimsby Park, 
Ontario, some twenty-five miles west of Niagara Falls. The 
general course of study for the summer season includes voice 
culture, orthoépy, gesture, analysis in reading, practical read- 
ing, expressive reading, artistic recitation and extemporaneous 
speech. Besides this there are special courses. But what most 
attracts the reader of the School's prospectus in sweltering New 
York is the hint to students to provide themselves with ‘warm 
wraps and underclothing.’ 

—Francis P. Harper has issued the tenth of his Catalogues of 
standard and rare books. His ‘specialties’ are Government 
publications and books relating to the War. 

—Arthur Howard Pickering writes from Roxbury :—‘ It is 

uite possible to find allegory upon allegory, thought upon 
thought in Browning’s poem ‘‘ Childe Roland ;’’ but be the 
hidden meaning never so good, it comes from the brain of the 
discoverer and not from the master poet. For Robert Browning 
says himself that he intended and wrote simply a dramatic poem, 
— by Shakspeare’s line and written during one day, in 

aris.’ 

—Every student must regret the recent destruction by fire of 
many of Mr. H. H. Bancroft’s works of reference. The plates 
of seven volumes of his great series have been ruined. Besides 
these, Mr. Bancroft loses the whole edition, in Spanish and 
English, of a biography of Porfirio Diaz, and the greater part of 
_ bound edition of the fourth volume of his ‘ History of Cali- 

ornia.’ 

—The house in Dumfries where Burns died having been re- 
paired in consequence of its dilapidated condition, the woodwork 
of the bedroom in which the poet breathed his last has been 
secured by Mr. Elliot Stock, who proposes to bind in it the = 
similes of the first edition of ‘ Burns’s Poems’ which he is about 
to publish, and of the surplus to make cabinets in which to issue 
the large-paper copies of the reprint. 

—Practical articles on the sports and pastimes of the season 
will be a feature of Harper's Young People during the next few 
months. Most of them will be written by persons who have dis- 
tinguished themselves in connection with the sports about which 
they write. 

—‘ The Century Dictionary,’ which the Century Co. have been 
at work upon during the past five years under the supervision of 
Prof. Whitney, of Yale, will not be completed till 1888 or 1889. 
It was at first intended to base it upon the Imperial Dictionary, 
but it was finally decided to make an entirely new work, which 
will be encyclopzedic in extent and character. The new diction- 
ary will contain about 5000 illustrations, prepared by the artists 
and engravers whose work has become familiar to the million 

readers of The Century and St. Nicholas. Each picture as it is 
drawn, and again after it is engraved, is submitted to the special- 
ist to whose department it belongs, that its scientific accuracy 
may be guaranteed. Of these specialists there are about thirty, 
working at their homes in New York, Baltimore, Washington, 
New Haven, Cambridge, and elsewhere. The type-setting and 
printing will be done by the De Vinne Press. It is estimated 
that the dictionary will cost its publishers about $250,000, 
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—Mr. Payne is to make a literal translation of ‘The De- 
cameron ’ for the Villon Society. 


—lIt is said that 21,000 copies of Crawford's ‘ Tale of a Lonely 


Parish’ have been sold. A paper-covered edition of ‘ Mr. 
Isaacs’ has just left the Macmillans’ press. 


—‘ The Storrs Family’ is published by A. S. Barnes & Co. 


—Richard Sims sends to The Atheneum a copy of an unpub- 
lished poem by Cowley, ‘On the Happy Birth of the Duke of 
Yorke’ (afterwards James II.), on the 14th of October, 1633. 
The poet was then fifteen years of age, and the verses were con- 
tributed to a volume of poems composed in honor of the Prince’s 
birth by the scholars of Westminster. They are interesting only 
by reason of their authorship. 


—Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons propose to follow the publica- 
tion of Lodge’s edition of Hamilton’s Works with the issue of a: 
new and complete edition of the Works of Benjamin Franklin. 
The set is to be edited by the Hon. John Bigelow, who has made 
himself an authority on matters connected with the history and 
bibliography of Franklin's writings. The edition will be lim- 
ited. It will be completed in ten royal octavo volumes, uniform 
with the Hamilton, and will contain two portraits and possibly 
further illustrations. The only edition of Franklin’s Works 
having any pretension to completeness was published by Dr. 
Sparks more than forty years ago. Since then much new ma- 
terial had accumulated, even previous to the recent acquisition 
by our Government of the Stevens collection. The manuscripts 
of this collection had been preserved by the grandson and liter- 
ary executor of Franklin, but his plan for bringing them into 
type had not been carried out. Mr. Bigelow’s edition will also 
contain a version of Franklin’s Autobiography prjnted from the 
autograph MS. now in the possession of the editor. It was dis- 
covered only a few years ago that the first edition, purporting to 
be printed from the original manuscript, had in fact been made 
up from a copy, and from an incomplete copy, and that this in- 
complete copy had been further mutilated to suit the literary and 
political taste of the time in England. 


—To most people the name of Monaco suggests nothing but 
the glare of the gaming-table and the pistol-shot of the suicide, 
but it has another interest to the antiquarian, and it is he, rather 
than the general reader, who will be glad to learn that Charles 
III., the hereditary Prince of Monaco, has authorized the pub- 
lication of the archives which have been accumulating in his 
palace for six centuries. Mons. Gustave Saige, their keeper, has 
recently visited the chief cities of Italy, and found there no fewer 
than fourteen hundred documents illuminating the history of 
Monaco during the Thirteenth, Fourteenth and Fifteenth Cen- 
turies. These will be copied and included in the volumes con- 
taining the Prince’s own archives. 


—Albert Jackson, an English bookseller, lately purchased a 
parcel of books for four shillings at a sale at Saffron Walden, 
It included a very fine uncut copy, in its original boards, of the 
first edition of Keats’s ‘ Endymion,’ worth many more pounds 
than the,shillings he gave for the lot. 


—H. T. C., of Northumberland, Pa., sends us this note : 
‘ The first line of Col. Higginson’s exquisite sonnet to ‘‘ H. H.,’’ 
published in Zhe Century, is in itself a perfect description : 
O soul of fire within a woman’s clay ! 


A sketch of her in 7he Century—presumably from the same hand— 
speaks of her impetuous nature, and her passionate attachments, some- 
times felt for unworthy objects. Happy her fate, if, in the flame of 
her own high soul, those other souls seemed like the pure asbestos 
which cannot lose or change one jot of itssubstance! In the first two 
stanzas of ‘‘ Love’s Largess,’’ in “‘ Forgiveness,’’ the reproachful lines 
to ‘‘ Znone,”’ the latter half of ‘‘ Two Loves,’’ the second and third 
stanzas of ‘‘ Love’s Fulfilling,’’ ‘‘ The Royal Beggar,’’ and many 
others, how she breathes out self-giving! In ‘‘ Ariadne’s Farewell,”’ 
however, she rouses to the sense that there may be ‘‘ tinsels wearing 
face of gold ’—and then her scorn, like her love, is ‘‘royal.”” Yet in 
all her passionate expressions, can any one point toa single line, a 
single word, which oversteps the bounds of true delicacy—of the ewig 
weibliche ? There are women-poets, alas! whose verses are hot and 
lurid with their intensity ; but could such work ever have found favor 
in the eyes of her who wrote of “‘ The Zone of Calms,’’ and of the 
** patient soul, on godlike heights of loneliness ?’’ In her latter days, 
she strove to “‘ lift with slender hands” ome ‘‘ nation’s wrong.’’ Had 
she been fated to find voice and pen in anti-slavery times, who can 
doubt that she would have sent forth stirring, fiery notes, and have 
stood side by side with Whittier as twin ‘‘ Poet of Freedom’’? Nota 
year has passed since her grave was made ; and let us not forget that 
the last two lines of her poem, ‘‘ Last Words’’ (written years ago, yet 
so applicable to her own death), are these : 
“ How she loved us! *Twas that which made her dear !’’ 
Those are the words that I shall jey to hear.’ 
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—Mons. A, Millaud, in the Paris Figaro of May 6th, devotes 
a leading article to the subject of reporting and its unhappy in- 
fluence upon journalism in France. He says :—' Journalism 
has killed literature, and reporting is busy killing journalism. 
Nothing will kill reporting ; it will die unaided. It is the final 
expression of the literary decline of a period. . . . It is clearly 
from the Americans that we have borrowed the art of reporting. 
In the United States reporting is the god of the hour, for, as a 
reader, the American is still in his childhood, and incapable of 
understanding great things in art and literature.’ 


—John Russell Bartlett, best known in the literary world by 
his ‘ Dictionary of Americanisms,’ died on Friday of last week. 
As a student of history and ethnology he had attained a national 
reputation. He was born on October 23d, 1805, in Providence. 
He was one of the original proprietors of the Providence Athe- 
nzum, and an active member of the Franklin Society, before 
which he occasionally lectured. In New York he took part in 
establishing the bookstore of Bartlett & Wilford, chiefly for the 
importation of foreign books. He was instrumental in founding 
the American Ethnological Society, and was for many years 
Secretary of the New York Historical Society. In 1850 he was 
appointed commissioner for the survey of the boundary line be- 
tween the United States and Mexico. From 1855 to 1872 he 
was Secretary of State of Rhode Island. For many years he had 
charge of the John Carter Brown Library. Among his works 
were a ‘ Bibliography of Rhode Island,’ ‘ Progress of Ethnology,’ 
* Records of the Colony of Rhode Island and Providence Planta- 
tions,’ ‘ Bibliography of Books and Pamphlets Relating to the 
Civil War,’ ‘ Literature of the Rebellion,’ ‘ Primeval Man,’ ‘ In- 
dex to the Acts and Resolves of the General Assembly of Rhode 
Island trom 1758 to 1862,’ and ‘ Memorial of Rhode Island Offi- 
cers in the War of the Rebellion.” He should not be confounded 
with Mr. John Bartlett, compiler of the book of ‘ Familiar Quo- 
tations.’ 
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[Communications must be accompanied with the name and 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication, 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are re 
guested to give the number of the question sor convenience of 
reference. | 

QUESTIONS. 

No. 1152.—What is the next best book on the same subject to Dunck- 
er’s ‘History of Antiquity’? 

Mapison, N. J. H 

[Excellent ancient histories are :—Leopold von Ranke’s ‘ Weltgeschichte,’ 
Parts I.-IV., Leipzig, 1881-83. Part I. trans. and edited by G. W. Prothero 
(Cambridge), London, and New York (Scribner), 1884. Edward Meyer's 
‘Geschichte des Alterthums,’ Vol. I, Stuttgart, 1884. George P. Fisher’s 


‘ Outlines of Universal History,’ New York (Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & 
Co.), 1886. 





ANSWERS, 

No. 1143.—The history of mortmain (dead-hand) statutes in England 
suggests with reasonable certainty the origin of our common expressions 
‘dead certainty,’ ‘d-ad earnest,’ etc. The word dead, in this connection, 
means simply ‘fixed,’ ‘irrevocable,’ ‘unchangeable ;’ just as the law term 
above cited, applied to the perpetual holding of lands by the dead-hand of 
ecclesiastical corporations, forcibly indicates the unyielding and unchange- 
able character of the title. 

Cincinnati, Ono. L. M. H. 


No. 1146.—The phrase ‘ guid to he merry and wise’ occurs in Hey wood’s 
proverbs. In ‘ Here’s a Health to Them that’s Awa’’ Burns wrote: 
It’s guid to be merry and wise, 
It’s guid to be honest and true, 
It's guid to support Caledonia’s cause, 
And bide by the buff and the blue. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. | 





No. 1147.—Was not ‘Blessed be nothing’ one of the sayings of Sancho 
Panza, in ‘ Don Quixote ?’ 
TYLERVILLE, Conn. M. U. T. 


No. 1149.—The verse beginning ‘ vain was the man and false as vain’ 
is not the opening verse of a poem, but occurs in the middle of one entitled 
‘My Birthday,’ which begins thus: 

| birthday—what a different sound 

hat word had in my youthful ears ! 
And how, each time the day comes round, 
Less and less white its mark appears. 

I learned these verses by heart in childhood, from a little collection entitled 
‘The Young Man’s Book of Elegant Poetry,’ where they were attributed to 
‘ Moore.’ have never noticed them inany collection of Thomas Moore’s 
poetry ; and, if they ure not to be found there, I shall he happy to send them 
to your correspondent. ) 

CamBripGe, Mass. T. W. Hieernson. 

[J. H. D., of Matawan, N.J., writes that when a youth, in his teens, he 
came across a copy of ‘ Watts on the Mind, which contained the verse in 
question, together with the following, which he quotes from memory : 

Ah! *tis not thus the voice that dwells 
In sober birth-day speaks to me ! 
Far otherwise—of time it tells 
Lavished unwisely, foolishly ; 
Of counsels mocked, of talents made 
Haply for high and pure designs, 
But oft, like Israel's incense, laid 
Upon unholy, earthly shrines ; 
Of nursing many a wrong desire, 
Of wandering after these too far, 
And taking every meteor fire 
That crossed my pathway for His star. 
We have searched Watts’s familiar volume in vain for the poem in question, 
G. S. writes that it is by Byron.] 
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29 WEsT 23D St., New York,’ 
PUBLISH TO-DAY: 


Children of the Earth. 


A NEW AMERICAN NOVEL 
By ANNE ROBERTSON MACFARLANE. 


Hamiet.—“ How do ye both?” 


Rosencranz.—‘‘ As the indifferent children of the 
earth.” 


16mo, Leisure Hour Series, $1.00. 


(= A Novel, by a new though thoroughly trained 
writer. The author is alzesiy favorably known through 
short stories in ‘“* Harper’s Weekly ” and elsewhere, and 
as a lar writer of literary criticisms for ‘Tur 
Nation.” The story is one of rape ges people swayed 
by ordinary motives with which all “indifferent chil- 


30 cents, 


A new novel 


nold : 





dren of the earth’’ can sympathize, but it is presented 
with a clearness and power sure to evoke the sympathy. 
What *‘ questions’ are touched upon, are presented in 
the characters and action, rather by synthesis than by 
the ‘subtle analysis *’ of which pe 

world is becoming tired. The scenes are on the wild 
Nova Scotia coast and in New York society. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


No Saint. 


A STUDY. 
By Ape.ine SerGceanrT, author of ‘* Beyond Recall.’ 
Leisure Hour Series, $1; Leisure Moment Series, 


| = ae this promising new author. Its 
** motive”’ is indicated by the lines from Matthew Ar- 


** Ah! from the old world let some answer give: 
Scorn ye this world, their tears, their inward cares, 
I say unto you, see that your souls live 
A deeper life than theirs.” 


Memoirs of 


Arthur Hamilton, B.A. 


Of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


of the reading 


12mo, cloth. $1.50, 


GS The biography, real or imaginary, of a pious and 
sensitive soul struggling with the questions between 
religion and modern thought, and leading a life of rare 
beauty and usefulness in the face of all perplexities. 


MRS. HOMER MARTIN'S NOVEL: 


“Whom God Hath 


Joined.” 


Leisure Hour Series.... 2... ....ce0+ $1.00 





